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IRVING HALL. 



Crowds ftt Mr. Harrison's popular Sunday 
eTening concerts are matters of course, and 
the last was no exception to a general rule 
in that respect. 

The selections for orchestra were Mozart's 
pleosing Symphony in D, the Introduction and 
ohorns from " Lohengrin," the popular over- 
ture to •• Wm. Tell," and the ever charming 
Allegretto irom Beethoven's 8th Symphony. 
While all these were performed satisfactorily 
to general appreciation, hiemishes attendant 
upon imperfect preparation appeared, espe- 
cially in Mozart's Symphony, which lacked its 
required smoothness and perfection of individ- 
ual contrihutions to its smooth and graceful 
Itarmonies. 

Mmc. Johansen's selections afforded less 
opportunity for critical estimation of her 
finished vocalization and perfect method than 
at the previous concert, yet her school and 
style prevailed to give that accomplished 
vocalist hearty approval. 

Mr. Pollack's baritone — as then shown — is 
very light and ineffective, yet he proved, by 
his use of it, good teaching and tasteful con- 
ception of the musio confided to his illustra- 
tioii. When he gains proper confidence, better 
results will no doubt follow. 



DRAMATIC. 



Wallaok's Theatke.— This fashionable and 
popular house reopsned last week after quite a 
brief recess to brush away its summer season's 
dust and construct a new stage adapted to ruling 
taste in sensation and spectacular entertainments. 
Tbo inaugural performance for ItB long season, 
was a translation by Mr. B. Webster, Jr., from V. 
Sardou's comedy, which has taken Paris remark- 
ably fbll, by itt well contrived satire and 
keen reflections upon fashionable and newly 
©nrlched Hie in that gay capital. Its title, "The 
Past Family," indicates the strong and vivid con- 
trast presented by the movement, situations, and 
ciirrent action of Sardou's take-ofl", with that pre- 
sented in "The Serious Family." Both these 
dramas have a piwpose toward reforming the 
morals and conforming the human life to sound 
principles and their consistent practice. The 
plot is slight, and its working seems rather fa 
drift on with the current of household events, 
tl^an contpi-mable to any prescribed rule or 
formula. 

For such a work the dialogue is remarkably 
good and natural' Ibr the parties to utter; the 
movements foUow up well the ethics propounded 
by Monsieur Benoltou and inculcated upon his 
ptlSpring, It has excellent flow and smoothness, 
while many phrases nnd words even, carry with a 
vast amount of force nnd sharp point. In the per- 
formance we witnessed, however, that hitches, and 
feeble attack of key notes for important situations 
or Qarrallons uietint to' carry on the elucidation 
of the author's plan for satirising folly into 
reibrm, were too frequent and obvious for thor- 
ough satisfaction of critical judgment. Some 
. members ot the company are clearly Inadequate 
to the positions given them, and they break the 
charm which sm'ooth, finished actlpg and Uttor- 



ance ever give to a dramatic perfbrmance. Pass- 
ing them without special notice,' wp comment 
upon those who evince stage aptitude, jntellect, 
and befltting treatment of their text. 

Miss. Madeline Henrlques gained by her enact- 
ment of Blanche Didier another step upward in ar- 
tistic rank, as she marked it by repose of manner, 
command of emotion, and intellectual reading of 
that part, a decided advance beyond any former 
Impersonation she made here. If her position as 
first lady in WallackV Theatre were ever disputed 
by rivals or their especial filends, her right to 
maintain it there, after that proof of talent, per- 
fecting rare natural gifts, must be Instantly con- 
ceded. Miss Morant finds in Clotllde her best 
opportunity to win favor . in a high class New 
York theatre. The author of this play could not 
desire a better reflection of his Ideal, Hose 
Benolton had fair representation fl-om Miss Jen- 
nings, and the male specimens of "Young 
France " were admirably presented by Misses Bar^ 
rett and Chapman. The latter, as Fanfkn, literally 
took the stage flrom all others when she was pres- 
ent, by a really wonderful perfbrmance of that 
precocious chit, getting a decisive recall alter one 
brilliant exhibition of talent— an honor granted to 
no other actor. Mr. John Gilbert Is sterling dra- 
matic coin, and never appeared more sterling 
than as Mons. Benolton. Mr. Frederic Robinson 
does Frederick Benolton well. Chas, Fisher, as 
the omnipresent and (to the plot) all Important 
Yiscomte de Cbamproise, Is adequate save In 
respect to his enunciation. Which tbr a polished 
and highly educated comedian, often vexes by its 
indistinctness and careless use of modulation opd 
mflection. As first comedian and stage gentle- 
man, his elocution should be of the most unex- 
ceptionable character and style. George Holland 
retains much of his ancient humor and faculty of 
Impressing his public with its point and nicety. 
His son and Benolton's nephew were passably 



The stage dteectlon at this house is ever accept- 
able to even a fastidious taste, in sets and mise 
en scene. Mr. Selwyn's accession to that very 
Important department has. It we may judge llrom 
the first show of his direction, not Impau-ed the 
extraordinary hold upon public favor which every 
detail appertaining to stage movement at Wal- 
lack'S Theatre bos justly acquired. The orchestra 
shows that chemativ^s are not always objectiona- 
ble In music, for now the muster of musicians 
and the efi'ect of their exertions attain quite a 
respectable degree of heed froin a public which 
for months past had despalres of hearing even a 
Bsmblance of the compositions attempted, pre- 
fessedly for their enjoyment. 

New York Theatre. — ^Messrs. Smith and Ba- 
ker evince good perception of public taste and 
requirement from a theatre devoted to light and 
pleasing entertainment. Variety hath charms, 
aud when that variety Is so well provided as in 
theh* administration, pabllc interest and patron- 
age must speedily run favorably towai-d a new 
and deserving enterprise. On Monday evening 
last, Dance's petite comedy— A Fine Old English 
Gentleinan-r-was produced there, with Mark Smith 
in his great character— Squire Broadlands— and 
clever support in subsidiary parts, besides a re- 
markably excellent enactment of a character, aU 
Important to the plot and movement of that play. 
Mark Smith rightfully maintains by universal suf- 
flrage, exclusive command over'thepart of Squire 
BroQidlands in American theatres, and liis patent 



right to Its possession was amply vindicated at; 
the New York Theatre on that occasion, so amply 
indeed as to set all competition at defiance. Els 
performance of it is so arustic, . yet natural, ge- 
nial and apposite, that grateful remembrance of a 
luxury in art will ever cling to it. His realiza* 
tion of a broadly-hmned character was however 
anticipated by all present. Not so, the most ad- 
mirable personification of an old-school English 
housekeeper, by Mrs. Marie Wilkins, and the un-r 
expected gratitlcatlon which many derived from 
her " Tejnperance," was, therefbre, even more 
keenly reUshed by fhstidlous judges of dramatic 
art. We have never witnessed a more smooth, 
polished yet truthftil and lUe-lilce enactment of 
such a character, and very seldom' has any one 
attained the perfeclion of artistic refinement anS, 
finesse in that line, which she charmlngty exhibit- 
ed on Monday evening. The other parts were 
cleverly sustained, and Mrs. Gomersal's " Fanny " 
contributed to her already great popularity here, 
although " Old Towler " is somewhat beyond her 
vocal means and not exactly in hei: best style ot 
vocalization. 

A burlesque followed under a queer title, which 
has some good jokes, clever local hits, and taking 
parodies upon current operatic and more popular 
inusic, such as Ethlopean melodies. Verdi's fa- 
ntous "Miserere" Is placed lix a ridiculous plaglar- 
Istlc light by collating with an old tune, and one 
exciting concerted piece fbom a tragic opera i» 
worked up to a tearful Intensity of exaggeration 
and enthusiastic re-demand by tlie delutant^lcom 
Australian theatres and her apt coadjutor in ex- 
travaganza singing and histrionic Illustration, 
Miss Fanny Young presents a high front as Lady 
Bell, burlesques in song and corresponding action 
in very pronounced and sensational style and with 
unlimited fifeedonr of- manner and attitude. Her 
stature is great, so are her motions of voice -and 
person, stock of confidence and self-reliance. 
■With these rare artisiio qualUlcatlons she brought 
down the house quite often ond obtained a deci- 
ded recall alter the finale. Miss "MandeviUe's 
" Lord Lovell" needed only tolerable equality of 
stature with his bride to make It very acceptable, 
her idea of free acting, expression and stage 
movement, being excellent, her manner befitting 
the part, and her comely appearance propitiating 
the public eye. 

In other respects, musical, scenic, and histrion" 
ic, the piece had good presentation except an oc- 
casionally perceptible embarassment in Mr. Ba- 
ker's very essential character. 

The genuine "Doctor of Alcantiffa," unadult- 
erated; unapproachable and warranted by Its ar- 
ranger, win soon be produced here, with all the 
accessories it needs to give a performance of such 
a work, entire success. 



GOING WITH THE TIDE. 



The tide is ebbing, 
The light has cowQ; 
And the restless spirit 
Is going home. 
Just as the sun 
Mounts o'er the land- 
Just as the waves 
Roll down the sand. 
And the hurrying waters 
Rush out to sea, 
A soul win be passing, 
Silently 1 
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The moonlight fainteth 

Sick and white; 

The east grows red 

With a lurid light; 

Only one Star 

In the changing sky, . 

Fades slowly back 

As the dawn creeps nigh. 

The casement slowly 
- Grows light and square; 

And the dying eyes 

That, are watching ther^ 
,! Count each small pane 

That the day looks through, 

And the one star Ming 

Against the blue. 

Then she wearily, yrearily» 
Lilts her head— . 
*^When the tide goes out, 
They will find me dead: 
They wi,ll smooth nty hair^ 
And braid the strands, 
And clasp together 
The meek white hands; 
They will fold the shifoud 
■On my frozen brea^, • 
And dream they have left mo 
To sleep and rest. 
But deep in my bosom 
A secret lies, 
That I read forever, 
With sleepless eyes. . 

"Alive or deadj. 

. It is burning there-^ 

If for revel or shroud 

They braid My half I" 

The grave is dark, 

And its bed is deep^ 

But can i-ove forget, 

And can madness sleep T 

Though the grave-worm He 

On my dead heart's chill, 

The curse and its sign 

. Shall awake there atilil " 

• 

The suti rose up 
Ijilce a sphere of lire, 
ijp through the fair sky 
Mounting higher; 
Itattled the tide 
Down the pebbly shore, • 

But the dead lay silent 
forever more. 
The wild tide rrished 
To the distant seay 
' And a soul went With it, 
aientlyl 

Back from herforehead 

SO cold aiid whit«( 

They braided her tresses 

Ltke cloudynlght 

Deep in her bosom 

So {(tire and cold. 

They foimd a chain, . 

And a rmg ot golA 

They let it lie, 

And they folded there 

Her hands across it 

As- if in prayer. -H1NEII& 



VICTOR HUGO. 



Victor Hugo is in the full strength of that sec- 
ond youth which M. Flourens is so ansious to 
invent. Sea air, and long pedestrian excursions, 
absence from our theatres and the French 
Academy, keep him in a vigor of body and mind 
of which the " Songs of the Streets and Woods" 
were the expansion, and " The Toilers of the 
Sea," the grateful expression. He wilj yet 
write many another work. It seems as if the 
period of its fecundity were at its Very beginning. 
Tears ago he wrote " Autuinn Leaves," by an 
anticipated melancholy which pi-eceded his sum- 
mer. Hero aire harvest and ifruits long before 
winter-time. 

An intrepid walker, an excellent host or guest, 
an indefatigable talker, fond of good, hearty,' 
sonorous laughter and the stories which beget 
it. Victor Hugo has in his gesture, mien, in the 
expression of his whole person, that strength 
which is far above solemn attitudes, which 
avouches abundant life. He is a man loving, 
liating, working, in all the serene ardor of 
virility. 

We must tell the lazy who await inspiration, 
— Our masters rouse it, and do not wait for it to 
rouse them. Lamartine is up. and at work at 
five o'clock, A..^. Victor Hugo rises at the 
same hour. 

Victor Hugo's chamber is almost a gari'et. It 
is in the top of his house. The bed — which is 
a sort of sofa covered with Velvet and old tapes- 
try — serves for seat as well. This email cham- 
her is a portion of the belvedere of the Lookout 
whence vessels are signalled, and where the flag 
is hoisted, according to the island's custom. 
Victor Hugx> is there as if it were his post^ 

The moment he rises he goes into his study, 
which looks more like a photographer's studio 
than anything else. The first objects in it 
which strike attention lire a small stove of old 
earthenware, a lew seats, scattered books, the 
infinite horizon of ocean, and the chimneys of 
the village.' In the passage leading to the stair- 
case there are a small sofa and a table ; here he 
takes refuge when the sun beats too ardently on 
his alazed study. 

The parting or returning laborers discover 
from the sea, if their going or coming be before- 
dawn, a lamp in this study, high above the vil- 
lage houses, — the lamp of another laborer. Did 
they suspect sonife months since that the master 
of Hauteville House was observing, studying 
them, and following thetn With his imagination 
as he told their joys and depicted their sorrows? 
Victor Hugo works standing. As he hiS found 
no old-fashioned piece of furniture which^n he 
turned into a convenient writing-desk, and has 
a wise horroi: of moderii deslts, he writes on 
stools placed on stools on which old folios are 
piled and coVergd with a Cloth. It is on the 
Bible and on the Nni^mburg Chronicle that the 
poet leans his elbows and spreads his paper. 

His paper is blue, thin, folio size. Blotting a 
great deal, correcting his phrases time and 
again, to satisfy an artist's scruples, which are 
never quite contented, Victor Hugo uses none 
but gaosc-quill pens. It .almost seems he takes 
pleasure in making those broad scores which 
cover words arid lines, and which are Often like 
hills,— -like landscape-vistas in the text. 

It would not be hard to find sometimes form- 
less outlines, attempts at drawing in the midst 
of the writing. The vision of the idea is often 
double for the poet-painter. 

Tlie dripping sheetsr wounded by that Gallic 
writing which is so characteristic, dry spread out 
at length. When the day's labor is ended, 
Victor Hugo collects the sheets, locks them up, 
and commonly keeps tlie secret of his inspira- 
tion. He never reads to his most intimate 
friends, nor to ,his family, until the work no 
longer fears eiritidsm. He is an essentially 
dramatic poet, and when he reads, it is to raise 
emotion. These very rare readings are always.* 



festival to the listener. Victor Hugo reads very 
well; he reads rather solemnly, but with a 
charming, expressive voice. 

His autograph manuscripts never leave Haute- 
ville HousOi They are copied by afiectionate 
pens, and collected with respect. Everything is 
matter of importance to a writer who is a paint- 
er, and who dreads tlie disappearance of a word, 
the mutilation of a phrase, the change of a dash, 
a comma, a colon, or a period, as the removal 
of a portion of the light indispensable to the 
harmony of the picture. When the work has 
thus been copied, reread, and collated, it is sent 
to Lacroix & Co., who place it in the printer's 
hands. 

Messrs. Vacquezie and Meurice correct the 
proof-sheets, and superintend the printing at 
Paris. We may say Victor Hugo's works are 
the most irreproachable in appearance and ar- 
rangement of all works which how appear, 
thanks to the care which Claye, the printer, tlie 
publisher, and the author's friends take in 
bringing out the work, — thanks to the impor- 
tance they attach to every particular which can 
increase. the effect of works which really iire 
dramas. ■ ■ ^fSP 

The question has often been asked, does Victor 
Hugo work easily? It is evident he does not 
possess that extraordinary faculty of extempor- 
ization which enables Lamartine to write so 
much witliout even blotting a word. Lttniar- 
tine's steel pen runs rapidly, scarcely grazing 
the glazed paper whicli it covers witli delicate 
marks. It looks as it flies like a sylph, waltzing 
on the snow. Victor Hugo makes pen and paper 
creak under him. 'He reflects on each word. 
He weighs every expression. He leans on jjeri- 
ods as travellers sit on milestones, to consider 
the ended phrase and the blank space where the 
following phrase is going to begin. . Some mem- 
oranda of words, some names jotted on the 
margin, like notes, would make one suppose 
that he records his impressions as if he were 
afraid ho would not easily find them in his 
memory. *■ 

The absolute isolation which is necessary to 
his labor, his rigorous solitude while working, 
would lead one to believe he required all his fac- 
ulties. It is true they may likewise indicate a 
prodigious reverence for intellectual things in a 
writer who refuses to allow anything to profane 
the Muse's visits. 

Tlie reader may now imagine how "The 
Toilers of the Sea " was written. The east was 
still pale ; the poet copied tlie horizon, and 
over his manuscript looked at the ocean which, 
so to speak, came to his feet ; his paper was its 
beacli. 

I believe I shall have completed the essential 
traits of Victor Hugo while writing, after I have 
said that he is the most honest and the most 
skillful merchant of his works. 'There is iiever 
any lawsuit, dispute, or even disappointment, on 
his or on his publishers' part. 

Thoroughly acquainted with everything touch- 
ing the cost of books, he knows, too, the result 
of the sales. He reckons the probable profits of 
his publisher, and he equitably proportions his 
profits to those of the publisher. All persons 
who have entered into contracts With Victor 
Hugo say they have never been called upofi to' 
refuse exaggerated demands, nor to h'ope for 
profit which their modesty as tradesmen might 
blush to reap. 

When once pecuniary questions are settled on 
a reasonable footing, Victor Hugo does not 
yield to any teipptation. As he refused the 
other day— not $100,000 as was stated, but— 
$20,000 offered by several newspapers to publish 
" The Toilers of the Sea " in feuiUetom, So he 
knows how to resist every temptation which 
would make the sentiment of art yield to the love 
of speculation. 

This reserve, when the voice Of money is at 
the same time the seductive voice of flatteiy and 
of praise deserves to be mentioned. It was rare 



